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BILLIE  ATLAS:  I'm  a  Telegraph  Hill  Dweller  working  on  an  oral  history  of  people 
who  have  lived  in  this  area  for  a  long,  long  time.   I  am  in  the  studio  of  PETER 
Macchiarini,  who  is  a  distinguished  sculptor,  jewelry  designer,  artist  and 
photographer.   So  Peter,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  and  you  just  go 
right  ahead  and  take  as  long  as  you  want  to  answer.   First  of  all,  give  us  a  little 
bit  of  a  background  of  how  you  came  to  San  Francisco. 

PETER  MACCHIARINI:  I  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1928.  I  returned  to  this 
country  from  Italy  where  my  parents  had  taken  me  in  1924;  and  1928  I  came 
back  to  San  Francisco  and  I've  been  here  ever  since. 

BILLIE:  Tell  us  when  you  were  born. 


PETER  :  I  was  born  in  Sonoma  County,  up  north  here  a  couple  of  counties  up  the 
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way,  and  I  was  born  on  a  hop  ranch.   My  parents  were  working  hop  fields  and 
grape  fields  and  I  was  born  while  they  were  busy  doing  all  this  work.  The  ranch 
was  born  on  was  called  the  Wholer  Ranch.  It  was  a  huge,  huge  spread. 
Fantastic.   It  employed  a  lot  of  people,  and  most  of  them  were  all  Italians  that 
came  from  the  same  part  of  Italy,  more  or  less,  they  migrated.   And  I  have  a 
book  here  describing  all  of  that  so  you  can  look  at  it  later  on. 

BILLIE:  I  see  that  the  book  has  a  whole  chapter  on  the  Wholer  Ranch. 

PETER:   It  gives  the  whole  history. 

BILLIE:  What  is  the  date  of  your  birth,  Peter? 

PETER:  I  was  born  August  27^^,  1909. 

BILLIE:  So  you're  getting  very  close  to  your  90^*^  birthday. 

PETER:  Very  close. 

BILLIE:  That's  wonderful.  How  did  you  get  to  North  Beach? 

PETER:   Well,  if  you  come  to  San  Francisco  and  you're  from  Italian  parentage, 
how  can  you  avoid  it,  especially  at  that  time?   I  gravitated  to  North  Beach 
because  I  think  the  main  reason  was  the  language,  although  I  could  speak 
English,  of  course.  I  didn't  go  to  Italy  until  I  was  1  5  years  old.  So  I  had  some 
sort  of  an  education  and  1  went  to  school  here. 

BILLIE:  But  where  did  you  study  art,  Peter? 
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PETER:   Well,  I  always  was  interested  in  art.  Even  when  I  was  only  here  going  to 
grammar  school.   I  was  always  fascinated  by  it.   I  didn't  do  anything  much  of  it 
until  I  went  to  Italy.   I  went  to  Italy  there  to  a  place  called  Pietrasanta  in  the 
Province  of  Lucca,  and  that's  where  all  the  marble  quarries  are,  and  where 
Michelangelo  got  his  marble  for  his  David  and  all  the  great  sculptors  since  then 
have  gotten  their  marble  from  this  quarry;   my  parents  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  I  learned  how  to  carve  marble.  And  so  they  sent  me  to  a  school 
and  I  went  to  a  school  for  several  years  where  I  learned  how  to  do  marble 
carving.   When  I  came  back,  you  can  imagine,  there  wasn't  any  marble  in  San 
Francisco  like  there  was  in  Lucca.   So  I  had  to  go  into  other  parts  of  art.  I  did  a 
lot  of  clay  modeling,  wood  carving,  and  all  that,  but  I  was  interested  in  art  from 
the  very  beginning.   I  came  back  and  eventually  I  got  interested  in  metal.   I 
started  doing  metal.  I  taught  myself  how  to  work  metal.  That  led  into  making 
jewelry  because  that's  what  a  lot  of  people  were  interested  in,  and  a  lot  of 
people  would  patronize  and  buy  my  work.   So  that  was  the  way  that  I  finally 
found  myself  in  this  business. 

BILLIE:   But  you  started  out  with  sculpture,  didn't  you? 

PETER:  Yeah,  well.  I  basically  always  considered  myself  a  sculptor,  and  frankly, 
even  as  I  make  jewelry,  I  consider  my  jewelry  as  a  form  of  sculpture,  and  I've 
been  doing  it  ever  since. 

BILLIE:  But  you've  been  able  from  the  very  beginning  to  make  a  living  doing  this? 


PETER:  Oh  no,  not  really.   It's  been  a  struggle.  Little  by  little  I  had  to  develop.   I 
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didn't  make  a  living  until  about,  really  about  1  945,  that  was  a  long  stretch.  I 
went  through  the  depression  years,  and  that  is  a  chapter  in  itself.   I  went  to 
WPA,  I  went  to  Federal  Theater  where  I  made  marionettes.   I  carved,  I  did  a  lot 
of  art  work  on  Federal  projects.  That  was  a  big  chapter  in  my  life,  the  30's.   I 
studied  with  Benny  Bufano. 

BILLIE:   What  were  some  of  the  Federal  projects  you  worked  on? 

PETER:  The  Federal  Theater  was  one  of  the  main  projects  because  it  used  a  lot 
of  the  crafts,  especially  the  marionette  project.   Making  marionettes  is  sort  of 
an  art  in  itself,  and  I  worked  in  ...  I  really  got  interested  in  jewelry  when  I  was 
on  the  Federal  Theater.   I  never  was  a  great  actor  but  I  took  on  special  parts  in 
the  end;  but  when  I  was  waiting  in  the  dressing  room  I  used  to  carve  tragedy 
and  comedy  masks.  I  showed  them  to  the  girls  in  the  project,  and  then  they 
were  interested  so  I  sold  them  for  two  dollars  and  a  half;  and  I  kept  doing  that 
until  people  recognized  the  fact  that  I  was  doing  something  that  they  liked. 
From  then,  from  the  wood  carving  I  went  into  the  metal  and  the  jewelry,  and 
that's  how  I  really  got  started  in  jewelry  -  in  the  Federal  Theater. 

BILLIE:  But  you  did  a  lot  of  bronzes,  too,  didn't  you,  before  you  went  into 
jewelry?   Bronze  sculpture. 

PETER:  No,  that  was  later.   I  always  did  sculpture  on  the  side.   I  did  modeling 
when  I  was  home.  I  was  always  interested  in  three  dimensional  pieces,  but  they 
didn't  always  sell. 

BILLIE:  I  understand  your  wife  was  also  a  jewelry  maker.  How  did  you  meet  your 
wife? 
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PETER:  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  was  married  to  a  different  woman  at  that  time  with 
whom  I  had  a  daughter,  who  now  lives  in  Durango,  Colorado.  1  was  in  my  mid- 
thirties,  a  long,  long  time  ago.  That  was  before  I  married  Virginia,  which  this 
year  in  May  it  will  be  50  years.   She  did  some  jewelry,  but  she  helped  me  mostly 
with  office  work,  you  know,  telephoning  and  writing  letters,  clerical  work  that  I 
couldn't  possibly  have  time  for. 

BILLIE:  When  did  you  open  a  studio  here  on  Grant  Avenue,  or  were  you 
somewhere  else  before? 

PETER:  My  first  venture  in  having  a  shop  in  North  Beach  was  in  1 937,  and  that 
was  up  on  Genoa  Place.   Right  under  it  was  a  bar,  and  the  building  was  quite 
dilapidated,  and  I  rented  a  couple  of  rooms  upstairs  from  the  Lombardi's 
across  the  street.  They're  now  almost  all  gone,  but  that  was  my  first  one.  I 
did  odd  things.   I  did  windows  for  Ransahoffs;  I  did  things  that  went  into  display 
work,  that  was  little  bit  of  money.  Well,  then  I  moved.  I  got  a  job,  a  regular  job, 
I  can't  remember.   I  did  a  number  of  things.   But  my  next  studio  was  down  on 

Jasper  Place.  And  I  was  there  until,  uh,  December  7^^,  or  after  December  7^^. 
I  remember  the  war.    (BILLIE:  1 941 ).  I  was  there  for  quite  a  while,  and  then  I 
moved  to  an  apartment  on  the  Kearny  Street  steps. 

BILLIE:  That  was  before  you  came  to  Grant  Avenue? 

PETER:  Frankly,  I  never  lived  on  Grant  Avenue.   (BILLIE:  No,  but  you  had  a 
studio.)   My  first  shop  was  1942.  That's  January  the  1^^,  1942.  This  year  was 
just  50  years  that  I've  been  on  the  street.  But  I  moved  to  a  couple  of  different 
places,  141  5  [Grant  Avenue],  and  then  I  moved  here.   I've  been  here  for  about 
1  5  years. 
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BILLIE:  That's  here  at  1  529  Grant.    Now,  how  did  this  all  ...  how  did  this 
connect  to  the  street  fair,  which  you  started? 

PETER:  Oh,  well,  I  was  here  about  3  or  4  years  and  there  were  a  lot  of  these 
artists  here  on  the  street.   There  were  leather  workers,  Rhoda  and  Jim  Pack. 
They  got  me  interested  in  it.   Oh,  I  forgot:  I  had  worked  in  my  new  house/studio 
on  the  hill  off  of  Kearny  Street,  the  steps.   And  I  worked  there  and  that's 
where  it  really  started.  And  somebody  knew  other  people  who  interested  me  in 
moving  down  on  Jackson,  473  Jackson.  And  that  was  my  first  big  studio  and  I 
was  there  a  couple  of  years  until  a  fire  burned  me  out.   We  had  a  fire  that 
burned  the  whole  shop  up.   I  went  down  to  the  Phelan  Building  for  a  little  while 
and  then  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  have  a  studio  of  my  own  again.  So  I  was 
wandering  around  and  I  saw  a  place  on  Grant  Avenue.   Grant  Avenue  intrigued 
me  because  it  was  very  charming,  very  unsophisticated.    I  couldn't  stand  the 
enamel  of  downtown.  There  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Lloyd  Demrich  who  had 
surplus,  war  surplus  and  I  got  practically  all,  a  lot  of  my  tools  and  tables  and  I 
was  very  nervous  because  I  didn't  know  whether  I  could  make  it.   I  already  had  a 
reputation,  but  I  didn't  know  what  with  the  moving  and  all  of  the  trouble  that  I 
had  that  it  would  be  enough.  So  what  I  did,  I  bought  a  couple  of  tables,  some 
chairs  and  benches  and  a  couple  of  acetylene  torches.  And  I  bought  a  lot  of 
these  second  hand  tools  from  Lloyd  Demrich  across  the  street.  And  I 
advertised,  and  I  said  "Jewelry  classes  by  Peter  Macchiarini".   So,  oh,  I  got 
about  20  students  right  away  and  they  helped  me  pay  my  rent.   I  was  still  single 
then.  I  had  been  divorced.  And  I  went  along  for  about  a  year,  year  and  a  half. 
And  when  I  saw  my  way  clear,  I  stopped  my  classes  and  I  went  swimming 
without  water  wings,  went  out  there  all  by  myself  and  I've  been  that  way  ever 
since.  And  that's  how  I  got  by. 
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BILLIE:   Now,  when  did  you  start  the  Street  Fair  on  Grant  Avenue? 

PETER:   Well,  I  didn't  really  start  the  Street  Fair  by  myself.  There  were  5 
others.  I  wish  I  had  the  photograph.   I  have  photographs,  but  I  can't  put  my 
hands  on  them.   It  was  Lloyd  Demrich,  Rhoda  Pack,  Gretchen  McAllister,  Herman 
(the  fellow  that  had  the  bead  shop)  --  there  were  about  5  or  6  of  us  that  did 
start  the  street  fair.   It  wasn't  a  one  man  operation. 

BILLIE:   But  at  that  time,  Peter,  weren't  most  of  the  crafts  people  -  the  people 
who  had  shops  on  Grant  Avenue,  they  were  all  very  good  craftsmen,  weren't 
they? 

PETER:  Nobu  Kitigaki,  who  did  the  shoji  screens,  Gretchen  McAllister,  Lloyd 
Demrich  -  we  ran  the  street  fair  ourselves,  it  was  run  by  ourselves.   I  don't 
take  credit  for  starting  the  street  fair  by  myself.   It  wasn't  a  one  man  job,  but 
I  contributed  sufficiently.  What  I  take  credit  for  is  that  during  the  years  that 
followed  a  group  of  people,  very  important  people,  tried  to  stop  it.  That's 
where  I  come  in.  And  I  fought  'em,  tooth  and  nail.  I  fought  them.  I  showed 
them  that  we  were  not  harmful.  We  were  contributing  to  the  artists  and  we 
were  a  colorful  group  on  one  block.  We  only  had  our  one  block  then;  and  that  - 
my  first  struggle  with  the  authorities  -  was  in  1  958,  and  I  came  through,  I  won, 
I  won  out.   But  the  worst  one  was  later  on  in  the  70's  when  they  really  came 
down  hard  on  us. 

BILLIE:  Why  was  that?  Was  it  because  it  had  gotten  too  big? 

PETER:  No,  it  wasn't  big!  There  wasn't  anything  wrong  with  it.  It  was  a  nice 
little  street  fair  that  lasted  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  it  was  very  charming. 
People  came  from  all  over  San  Francisco,  and  we  expanded  to  two  blocks  and 
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finally  we  expanded  to  three  blocks,  but  we  had....   I  don't  know  where  the 
opposition  came  from.  Well,  remember  that  was  about  the  time  of  the 
beatniks  era  and  there  was  so  much  bigotry  and  prejudice  against  anything  that 
wasn't,  you  know,  just  so.   "Who  are  these  artists?   Get  them  out  of  here!." 
Then  the  so-called  beatniks,  although  we  never  were  part  of  that  period,  they 
added  fuel  to  the  fire;  and  the  beatniks,  even  the  beatniks,  they  didn't  harm 
anybody.  They  were  great,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that.  They  were  just 
people  that  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country.   We  had  the  health 
authorities  against  us,  we  had  the  Fire  Department  against  us,  we  had  the 
Police  Department  against  us,  we  had  all  the  City  against  us.  And  we  stood  up 
and  we  beat  'em,  every  one  of  them.  And  it's  a  good  thing  for  San  Francisco 
culture  because  our  victory  assured  that  other  street  fairs  could  come  and 
exist,  which  until  that  time  there  weren't  any  others.  We  were  the  only  one. 
And  so  it  happened.  You  have  Mission  Street  -  I  ask  you  now,  fairly  and 
squarely,  what  harm  have  these  groups  done  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and 
to  the  peace  of  San  Francisco?  They've  done  nothing,  they've  all  made  a 
contribution,  they've  helped  the  artists  and  they've  helped  the  people  who 
come  to  see  the  art.  The  fairs,  the  festivals,  they've  existed  throughout  the 
culture  of  human  history.  They've  always  had  little  festivals.  And  I  think  one  of 
the  persons  against  us  was  a  man  from  Telegraph  Hill.   I'm  not  going  to  mention 
any  names,  but  I'll  tell  you  afterwards,  because  he  was  a  very  ferocious 
person.  I  had  to  go  down  to  City  Hall  time  after  time.  I  had  to  go  to  the  Police 
Department.  We  couldn't  have  music  on  the  street,  anything.  You  couldn't  - 
stores  who  had  licenses  couldn't  sell  sandwiches.  The  day  that  finally  we  got 
the  permit  the  Fire  Department,  one  of  the  chiefs  called  me  up  and  said,  "Mr. 
Macchiarini,  I  think  we  can  get  the  permit  for  you."   I  said,  "Fine."  He  said,  "But 
you  have  to  -  but  there  are  five  provisions."  I  said,  "What  are  they?"  Well, 
those  provisions  that  he  quoted  were  calibrated  to  stop  the  fair  because  you 
couldn't  do  it.  So  he  quoted  it  and  I  says,  "Chief,  I'll  meet  them."  And  he  said 
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"What?!"   "I'll  meet  those  conditions."  And  we  did.   It  was  very  unpopular  with  a 
lot  of  the  people  that  came  to  fair  because  they  couldn't  buy  sandwiches,  they 
couldn't. ..but  we  met  them.   But  we  really  got  them  back.  The  street  fair  was 
actually  stopped  one  year.  I  went  down  to  City  Hall  and  Feinstein  was  President 
of  the  Board  [of  Supervisors]  and  everybody  spoke,  and  finally  she  gave  the 
gavel  to  somebody  else  so  she  could  come  down  to  the  floor  and  speak,  and  my 
wife  said,  "Oh,  now  we've  got  it  made."   She  came  down  and  she  spoke  and  she 
spoke  vehemently  against  us.  And  that  denied  our  vote.  But  the  press  came  up 
to  me  and  said,  "Macchiarini,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  They  expected  me  to 
have  a  revolution  or  something.   I  said,  "Sir,  I'll  tell  you  what  we're  going  to  do. 
We're  going  to  obey  the  law."  And  they  thought  they  had  a  big  story  there. 
But  you  know  what  I  did?  We  didn't  have  a  street  fair  out,  but  we  had  a  street 
fair  in,  in  doorways.   So  we  had  -  in  a  way,  we  survived;  but  the  next  year  there 
were  two  supervisors,  one  supervisor  and  one  art  commissioner,  came  up  and 
said,  "We  can  get  the  street  fair  back  for  you,  we'll  try  to  get  it  back  for  you. 
We  won't  promise  anything."  So  that's  when  the  Fire  Department  came  up  with 
all  those  restrictions. 

BILLIE:  When  did  the  street  fair  evolve  into  the  thing  it  is  today? 

PETER:  Well,  that's  an  interesting  question  because  I  was  evicted  from  the 
place  down  where  I  was  in  the  1 400  block.  They  thought  that  by  evicting  me, 
they  could  get  rid  of  the  street  fair.   Well,  in  a  way  that  was  pretty  good 
thinking,  [laughter]  because  all  my  other  fellow  artists  had  moved  away  or  had 
passed  away.   I  ran  the  street  fair  for  one  more  year  and  then  anyhow  -  I  was 
getting,  my  wife  and  I  were  getting  tired  because  we  were  putting  in  a  lot  of 
time,  time  that  I  should  have  been  working.  And  fighting  all  these  nuisances; 
and  I  said  well,  anyhow,  we're  going  to  move,  we're  going  to  go  out  of  business. 
So  as  it  happened,  somebody  from  here  was  rebuilding  and  asked,  "Do  you  want 
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the  space  up  there?"   I  said  I  didn't  know  whether  I  could  afford  it,  you  know,  it 
was  different.   And  Virginia  said,  "Well,  I'll  take  it."  She  was  a  really 
determining  voice,  it  determined  my  further  stay  on  the  street.  And,  in  fact, 
the  next  day  the  Chronicle,  I  have  all  this  stuff  down  in  pictures,  it  says, 
"Macchiarini  lands  on  his  street,"  and  so,  we  moved  up  here  to  our  present 
location  and  we  severed  our  relations  with  the  street  fair  committee.   I  said, 
"We  can't  do  it  anymore.  It's  too  much  of  a  hassle." 

• 

BILLIE:  So  when  was  the  last  year  you  did  it? 

PETER:  I  can't  remember.  (BILLIE:  In  the  50's?)  It  was  the  first  year  that  we 
moved  here.   It  was  about  20  years  ago. 

BILLIE:  Then  who  took  it  over  after  that,  the  North  Beach  Chamber  of 
Commerce?  Who  took  over  the  fair? 

PETER:  Yeah,  yeah,  they  took  it  over,  but  they  changed  the  whole  complex. ..but 
anyhow,  it  changed  quite  a  bit  because  we  decided  that....Lombardi  said,  "What 
are  you  going  to  call  it,  the  street  fair?  What,  the  Grant  Avenue  Street  Fair?" 
And  I  said,  "You  can't,  there's  the  downtown,  there's  the  Chinese,  and  then 
there's  this,"  and  that's  why  we  called  it  the  Upper  Grant  Avenue.  That's  how 
we  got  that  fair,  at  least  for  a  while.   It  became  known  as  the  Upper  Grant 
Avenue  Street  Fair.   In  fact,  that's  the  proper  name  for  it. 

BILLIE:  How  did  you  get  to  be  named  the  mayor  of  Upper  Grant  Avenue? 

PETER:   I  never  was  aware  that  I  was.  Somebody  just  said  it.   I  said,  "I  never  ran 
for  office,  I  never  campaigned  for  the  office,  I  never  was  elected  for  the 
office.  And  I  don't  want  it!"   [laughter]  Anyhow,  it  was  easy.  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
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something  about  the  street  fair.  We  got  for  organizing  it,  we  got  $100  the 
first  couple  of  years,  and  then  we  got  $200,  the  most  we  ever  got.  We  kept 
the  admission  prices  for  years  very,  very  low  so  they  could  afford  it.   But  I'll 
tell  you  that  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  was  on  Sunday  nights 
when  we  closed  the  street  fair,  and  I'd  take  my  $200  and  the  next  day  I  would 
take  my  family  in  my  new  car,  go  up  to  Russian  River  and  go  fishing  for  about  2 
weeks.  Those  were  actually  the  happiest  moments  I  ever  spent  in  my  life,  was 
relaxing  up  there. 

BILLIE:  That  was  a  lot  of  work  that  you  put  into  it.  (PETER:  But  people  thought  I 
made  a  lot  of  money.)  [laughter]  What  about  those  banquets  you  used  to  have 
with  famous  artists? 

PETER:   Well,  that  was  my  idea.   I  don't  think  it  made  me  very  popular  with  high 
echelons  because  they  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  overstepping  my  authority  to 
determine  who  was  worthy  and  who  was  not.   But  Friday  before  the  street  fair 
we  would  have  a  banquet  and  we  would  discuss  different  people  who  were 
worthy.   In  fact,  one  year  we  picked  Imogen  Cunningham.  (BILLIE:  She  was  a 
photographer)  Yeah,  she  was  known  world-wide.  To  people  in  San  Francisco,  to 
some  people  in  San  Francisco,  she  was  a  little  old  lady  with  a  camera  who  took 
pictures.  After  we  gave  her  a  banquet  the  establishment  couldn't  stop  idolizing 
her.  We  had  people  who  had  made  contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of  San 
Francisco.  People  who  had  done  things  with  the  museum  and  when  the  museum 
got  through  with  them  they  just  forgot  them.  Well,  we  picked  those  people  up 
and  pointed  out  what  they  had  done.  Over  the  years  we  had  about  1 0  or  1  5 
people  that  we  honored  that  way. 

BILLIE:  So  you  had  one  banquet  every  year  during  the  fair? 
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PETER:  Yeah,  yeah.   Well,  Friday  before  the  fair. 

BILLIE:   Who  where  some  of  the  other  people? 

PETER:  John  Varda  was  one,  Giacomo  Patri  was  one. 

BILLIE:  Now  what  did  they  do? 

PETER:   Patri,  John  Varda,  Imogen  Cunningham,  and  the  other  photographer, 
the  woman  [Ruth  Bernhardt],  and  the  model  [Flo  Allen],  you  know  the  black 
model  that  just  died  recently?   I'll  write  them  up  for  you  if  you  want.   Henri 
Lenoir,  I  don't  know  what  he  did.   But  we  got  a  very  good  response,  we  used  to 
get  between  100  and  1  50  people.   So  it  was  a  very  significant  event  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned.   I'm  sorry  that  the  art  community  hasn't  picked  up  the 
custom,  I  guess  it's  too.... 

BILLIE:  You  wonder  what  the  Art  Commission  does.  That's  something  they 
should  be  doing. 

PETER:   Yes,  oh  yes.  I  think  maybe  you  should  see  if  anybody  on  the  hill  would 
do  it.  A  couple  of  years  ago  that  there  was  a  movement  to  stop  it  [the  street 
fair]  and  I  had  Dan  talk  to  the  people.   I  said,  "We  don't  like  what  you  do.   We 
don't  like  the  content,  we  don't  like  the  format,  we  don't  like  a  lot  of  things 
about  it,  but  if  anybody  tries  to  stop  it  we're  going  to  support  you  having  it. 
We're  going  to  support  you,  because  after  you  stop  it  you've  got  nothing.  As 
long  as  you've  got  the  structure  you  can  improve  it.  But  once  you  stop  it  you 
have  nothing  and  you  can't  revive  it  after  you....  No,  I  think  that  what  we  tried 
to  do,  we  juried  our  stuff.  The  artists  came  in  a  week  before;  we  insisted  as 
much  as  possible  that  the  work  be  handmade  by  the  exhibiting  artists. 
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BILLIE:  And  good  quality. 

PETER:  Yes,  yes,  yes.   In  the  end  we  were  slowly  losing  the  fight,  but  we  fought 
it  and  maintained  it  as  long  as  we  could.   [Peter  sighs.] 

BILLIE:  Now  tell  me,  Peter,  how  has  this  street  and  how  has  North  Beach 
changed  from  when  you  first  came  here? 

PETER:   Oh,  first  of  all  it  changed  ethnically.  The  old  Italians  that  had  property 
here  aged,  they  died  and  the  heirs  took  over;  and  the  heirs  decided,  instead  of 
keeping  the  property,  decided  to  sell  it  and  split  up  the  money,  and  they  went 
off  someplace  else  and  bought  someplace  else.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  they 
made  a  bad  bargain,  a  very  bad  bargain.  And  I  think  they  realize  it  now,  but 
tempo  fuggente  —  time  has  fled. 

BILLIE:   Do  you  remember  when  they  used  to  have  drugstores  and  theaters  and 
things  here? 

PETER:   Well,  Grant  Avenue  had  2  butcher  shops,  they  had  barber  shops,  they 
had  a  little  grocery  shop,  and  they  had  places  where  you  could  have  lunch  and 
the  Italians  could  do  a  mom  and  pop  thing.   In  the  back  they'd  serve  lunch 
cooked  Italian  style,  and  that's  all  gone,  of  course,  but  in  other  words,  the 
street  had  a  soul.   (BILLIE:  It  had  a  soul?)  A  soul,  and  it  had  a  soul,  even  to  a 
certain  extent,  when  we  had  the  street  fair.   It  still  had,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
warmth,  a  feeling  of  people  talking  to  each  other.  A  soul,  it's  lost  its  soul. 
More  sorts  of  people  who  try  to  hide  way  in  the  back.   It's  dark,  you  can't  see, 
they  don't  come  out,  they  don't  talk,  they're  just.... 
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BILLIE:  You're  saying  that  the  people  who  have  businesses  on  Grant  Avenue  are 
not  as  friendly  as  they  used  to  be? 

PETER:  Oh,  no,  well,  they  might  be  friendly  if  you  walk  in  and  they'll  be  polite 
and  all  that.   But  they  don't  have  the  warmth  that  they  used  to  have. 

BILLIE:  Well,  they  seem  to  come  and  go,  too. 

PETER:   Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think.   I  think  these  stores  are  rented  by  some 
company  that  isn't  interested  in  business.  They  just  have  dresses  hanging  up 
there,  like  right  here.  You  know,  that's....  I  go  down  and  I  say,  "I'm  PETER 
Macchiarini."  And  they  say,  "Who?"   (BILLIE:  They  don't  even  know  who  you 
are.)  No.  (BILLIE:  They're  all  newcomers)   "Oh,  oh,  you  have  a  jewelry  store 
here?   Where?  I  have  [unint.]"  You  know,  that  sort  of  stuff.   But  the  other 
store  that  I  like  is  Donna.  You  know  Donna's?    Donna  and  the  leather  shop, 
they're  much  the  same,  but  the  others  down  there,  they're  either  closed,  or 
they're  open  and  you  don't  see  anybody  because  who  ever  is  way  in  the  back. 
It'll  get  to  you. 

BILLIE:  Do  you  think  that  the  high  rents  they  have  now  contribute  to  this?  The 
rents  are  so  high. 

PETER:  Well,  I  don't  see  how  the  high  rent... 

BILLIE:  Well,  because  the  artists  can't  afford  to  be  here. 

PETER:   Well,  oh  that's  true.  The  artists  can't,  yeah  right,  that's  true,  and 
those  that  are  in  business  don't  give  a  hoot  in  hell  whether  they  make  any 
money  or  not.  That's  the  impression  I  get.   I  don't  see  anybody  going  into 
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these  places,  don't  you  think?  They  must  go  there  at  night.  Beautiful  window, 
shop  window,  so  what?  That's  the  impression  I  get,  and  I  think  there's  a 
purpose  to  that. 

BILLIE:  Well,  Peter,  over  the  years  you  have  been  honored  several  times  for 
your  work.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  awards  you've 
received? 

PETER:   Oh,  I  got  many  awards  with  the  San  Francisco  Art  Festival.   I  had  more 
awards  than  anybody  else  except  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Festival.  I  got 
awards  from  the  State  Fair,  I  got  travelling  shows,  I  got  a  Gold  Medal  from 
Lucca.   I'll  tell  you.... 

BILLIE:  What  about  that  Medaglia  d'Oro? 

PETER:  Yeah,  yeah  that's  it,  you  see?  That's  the  Gold  from  Lucca. 

BILLIE:  And  what  did  you  receive  that  for? 

PETER:  Well,  for  having  honored  the  Italians  in  the  world. 

BILLIE:  So  you  went  over  there  to  get  the  award? 

PETER:   No  I  didn't  go.  My  sister  picked  it  up. 

BILLIE:  Okay,  you  also  got  an  award  from  the  San  Francisco  Art  Commission, 
didn't  you? 

PETER:   Oh,  I  got  barrels  of  'em.   See  here,  right  there? 
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BILLIE:  Oh,  yeah.  The  walls  are  covered  with  them  here. 

PETER:   I  can  give  you  the  list  of  all  the  awards  that  I  got. 

BILLIE:  Well,  didn't  you  exhibit  at  the  de  Young  Museum? 

PETER:  I've  had  an  exhibit  there,  but  I've  also,  in  '54  I  exhibited  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

BILLIE:   So  you  had  two.   Was  it  mainly  sculpture  or  jewelry? 

PETER:  Jewelry  and  sculpture.  Jewelry  and  sculpture. 

BILLIE:  Then  you  recently  had  an  exhibit  at  Fort  Mason,  didn't  you? 

PETER:  Yeah,  yeah  the  Museo  Italo  Americano  gave  me  a  show,  combination 
show  -  photography  and  sculpture  and  jewelry. 

BILLIE:  And  I  think  you  received  an  award  there,  too,  didn't  you.  You  received 
the  Stephanie  Alioto  Wilhelm  Award  which  recognizes  individuals  of  Italian 
descent  who  make  significant  contributions  to  the  arts  of  San  Francisco. 
There  you  also  had  an  exhibit  of  photographs.  (PETER:  Yeah,  there,  yeah.)   How 
long  have  you  been  taking  photographs? 

PETER:   Well,  that  was  a  hobby.  That  was  a  hobby  of  mine.   I  have  boxes  of 
photographs  up  there,  and  of  course  I  was  one  who  helped  start  that  museum. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  it.  (BILLIE:  What,  the  Museo  Italo  Americano? 
The  one  at  Fort  Mason?)   It  was  started  here  at  Malvina's,  right  on  the  corner 
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of  where.... 

BILLIE:  Where  Malvina's  used  to  be,  on  the  alley  on  Union  Street. 

PETER:  Yeah,  right.   But  I'll  tell  you,  of  everything  that  I  have  gotten, 
practically,  I'm  more  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  work  has  dispersed  over  the 
entire  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe.   People  have  bought  stuff  from  me 
from  all  over  and  I  get  letters. 

BILLIE:  You  get  letters  from  people  who  have   bought  from  you? 

PETER:    [asking  son]  "Hey,  Dan,  where's  that  letter  from..." 

Dan  Macchiarini:  They  bought  a  ring  and  then  showed  it  to  him.  It  was  almost 
worn  out,  the  ring.   It  was  an  original  design  and  he  had  sold  it  to  him  in  1 953 
and  they've  been  married  46  years,  and  they  came  in  here  with  three 
generations  of  people  from  Chicago.  And  it  really  was,  in  a  way  -  this  happens 
a  lot,  it  happens  all  the  time.   But  yesterday  it  happened  in  a  very  particular 
way.  They  were  so  happy  to  see  him,  that  he  was  still  alive  and  they  were  still 
alive  and  they  brought  their  grandchildren  in,  and  it  really  was  a  tribute  to  his 
legacy.  It  was  more  important  than  any  of  the  awards  on  the  wall,  any  -  I 
mean,  awards  are  not  to  be  diminished,  but  that's  the  living  legacy  that  he  has. 
That  kind  of  feeling  that  they  had,  they  came  in  here  with,  was  so  genuine  and 
so  warm  about  having  bought  this  piece  of  work  and  having  cherished  it  for  46 
years,  that  it  made  us  both  walk  out  of  here  smiling;  and  a  lot  of  days  you  walk 
out  of  here  just  tired,   [laughter] 

PETER:   Read  that  letter  from  Wisconsin.  The  letter  we  got  today.  (Dan:  Oh, 
the  one  we  got  today.  Oh,  that's  no  problem.) 
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BILLIE:  The  other  voice  you  hear  is  Dan  Macchiarini,  Peter's  son,  who  works 
with  his  father  here  in  the  studio  now. 

PETER:    I'll  tell  you  about  the  Italian  element  in  North  Beach  —  you  know  how 
much  business  I  did  with  the  Italians  in  50  years?   I  figured  it  out,  around  $800. 

BILLIE:   That's  all?! 

PETER:   But  it  doesn't  make  me  very  nervous  because  I  know  that  I  get  letters 
like  this  from  all  over. 

BILLIE:  That's  right,  that's  right.   So,  do  you  want  to  read  this  letter? 

PETER:   Yeah,  read  it. 

BILLIE:  This  letter  was  from  Mary  Thompson  to  Peter  Macchiarini  and  this  is 
from  Wisconsin.   "Dear  Dan,  Sorry  I  confused  you  with  my  Saturday  phone  call. 
I'd  forgotten  the  order  was  placed  in  Mary's  name.   Mary  and  I  love  the  two 
pieces  of  your  work  we  have.   We  are  looking  forward  to  this  next  piece.   We 
understand  the  price  to  be  $400  and  are  enclosing  $50  as  a  down  payment. 
You  said  the  piece  should  be  ready  in  4  to  5  weeks  and  that's  fine  with  us. 
Sometimes  it  takes  us  two  to  three  days  to  get  caught  up  with  phone  calls 
when  our  time  zones  are  different  so  don't  worry  if  we  don't  get  back  to  you 
right  away.   Sincerely,  Goff  and  Mary  Thompson."  Peter  wanted  this  read  as  an 
example  of  the  many  letters  he  continues  to  get  from  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  world  who  have  bought  jewelry  and  other  sculpture  here 
and  who  continue  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  and  continue  purchasing  pieces. 
Okay,  Peter,  we'll  get  back  to  you  now. 
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PETER:   Upper  Grant  Avenue  has  never  looked  better  than  it  does  now.    I  don't 
know  about  the  future  of  this  street  -  who  knows?   I  can  only  give  you  a 
scenario  that  will  probably  shock  you,  but  I  think  that  what  will  happen  is  that 
they'll  tear  down  all  of  these  shops. 

BILLIE:  Well,  let's  hope  it  never  happens.  That's  why  the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers 
is  an  organization  here  on  the  hill  that's  trying  to  prevent  that  from  happening, 
but  it's  becoming  more  and  more  difficult. 

PETER:  It's  quite  a  logical  assumption  that  what  they're  planning  to  do  is  to 
make  the  street  wider  and  make  it  go  all  the  way  down  to  the  waterfront. 

BILLIE:  That's  a  shame.  Well,  of  all  the  things  you've  done  in  your  life,  Peter, 
what  are  you  most  proud  of? 

PETER:  What  am  I  most  proud  of?   I'm  proud  of  my  wife  and  I's  [sic]  record  on 
the  street.  We  have  served  the  public  honestly  and  fairly  and  we've  been  here 
50  years.  So  that  says  something  -  to  stay  in  business,  and  I  did  everything 
with  my  two  hands.   I  didn't  go  out  and  buy  stuff  and  resell  it.  I  went  out  and 
bought  a  piece  of  wood;  I  went  out  and  bought  a  piece  of  iron  and  I  made  it  into 
something  and  I  sold  it.  And  I  raised  my  family  on  that  and  I  think  I  have  an 
honorable  record  on  the  street;  and  I  feel  that  in  a  way  that  I'm  sort  of  a  role 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  shops,  in  a  way,  and  I'm  very  proud  of  that  because  I 
can't  think  of  anybody  else  willing  to  do  that;  and  I  can  sell  my  stuff  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  I'm  not  patronized  locally  doesn't  make  me 
nervous  at  all,  because  I  know  that  my  work  is  appreciated  so  that  I  can  get 
orders  from  anyplace.   I  can  sell  them  stuff  as  fast  as  I  make  it.   What  more  is 
there  to  be  proud  of  than  that?   Huh?  I  don't  know.  I  can  go  and  hold  my  head 
high  in  North  Beach  anyplace. 
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BILLIE:   Peter,  do  you  work  with  any  agents? 

PETER:   No. 

BILLIE:   No.  You  make  your  sales  mainly  through  word  of  mouth  and  repeats? 

PETER:  There  is  an  outlet  in  Los  Angeles  we  could  sell  to  anytime,  but  I 
wouldn't  call  them  agents.  They'll  buy  out  and  out.   So  I  think  that  in  itself 
must  tell  you  something.   I  don't  advertise. 

BILLIE:   I  notice  your  son  Dan  is  working  with  you  now. 

PETER:  Well,  he  saved  my  life,  you  know.   I'm  old  now,  I  can't  -  I'm  not  as 
productive  as  I  was.   I  don't  care  how  you  put  it,  when  you're  90  years  old  you 
lose  a  lot  of  your  faculties,  your  hands  aren't  as  nimble,  your  memory  isn't  as 
good,  and  I  work  and  I  produce,  but  not  as  much  as  I  used  to. 

BILLIE:   It's  amazing,  though.   How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  still  work? 

PETER:   Oh,  I  just  couldn't  tell  you.  I  get  here  at  7:00,  7:20.  I  sit  down  and  read 
the  paper,  and  I  work  until  3:30.   Some  days  I'm  more  productive  than  others. 

BILLIE:  I  notice  you  going  you  into  the  Italian  Athletic  Club,  too,  once  in  a  while. 

PETER:   Well,  I'm  a  life  member  of  the  [Italian]  Athletic  Club.   I've  been  in  there 
since  1944. 

BILLIE:  They  haven't  changed  much,  have  they? 
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PETER:    No,  they're  stalwart  thinkers. 

BILLIE:   I'm  surprised  there  are  enough  old  Italians  left  to  patronize  it. 

PETER:   Well,  they  come  from  different  parts  of  the  City.  They  have  a  new 
addition  now.  It's  going  to  be  pretty  nice. 

BILLIE:  Well,  at  least  that's  one  thing  that  hasn't  changed.  That's  still  here. 
(PETER:  Yeah.)  There's  not  much  else.   Oh,  what  do  you  think  of  that  jeweler? 
What's  his  name? 

PETER:  The  one  near  the  bank? 

BILLIE:  Yeah,  the  one  near  the  bank.   Matteucci.   But  he  doesn't  make  anything. 

PETER:   Well,  that's  par  for  the  course,  you  know.   If  you  want  to  buy  and  sell 
that  stuff  you  get  a  catalog  and  you  buy  it  wholesale.  Nothing  against  that. 
That's  how  he  decides  he  wants  to  work,  that's  fine. 

BILLIE:   I  was  just  trying  to  think  of  who  is  still  here  from  the  old  days.  Well  you 
have  the  Italian  Athletic  Club,  you  have  the  two  churches,  you  have  - 
Matteucci's  been  here  a  long  time.  Oh,  how  about  the  coffee  shop.  That's  been 
here  a  long  time.   (PETER:  That's  gone,  it's  all  gone.)  The  first  coffee  shop,  the 
Trieste,  isn't  it?  Trieste  has  been  here  a  long  time. 

PETER:  Well,  of  course,  it  came  a  little  while  after  I  did.   I've  been  longer 
here.... 
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BILLIE:   But  that  was  the  first  coffee  shop. 

PETER:  The  New  Pisa  is  about  the  only  restaurant  that  is  still  in  existence  that 
was  here  before. 

BILLIE:  Fior  d'ltalia?   How  about  Fior  d'ltalia?  That's  still  here. 

PETER:  That's  an  old  institution.  That's  the  oldest  Italian  restaurant  in  the 
United  States.  And  Cavalli's  bookstore  has  been  here  1  25  years. 

BILLIE:  And  the  Bank  of  America  is  still  here. 

PETER:  Yeah,  and  in  fact,  if  you  look  at  Bank  of  America  you  see  those 
carvings  up  there  that  they  have?  That's  terrazzo  and  I  carved  some  of  those. 

BILLIE:   Oh,  you  did?!   I  don't  think  anybody  knew  that. 

PETER:   But,  there  was  not  much  to  it.  There  isn't  much  to  it  because  they 
cast  them  and  you  had  to  go  over  it  with  a  chisel  to  take  the  skin  off,  that's 
all. 

BILLIE:  Well,  it's  nice  to  know  you  got  yourself  in  the  bank. 

PETER:  Yeah,  I  worked  on  one  of  them.  Aporta  Nova  did  the  modeling,  he 
modeled  them. 

BILLIE:  Peter,  tell  us  about  growing  up  in  Sonoma  County. 

PETER  :  Well,  you  can  imagine.  There  were  a  lot  of  conflicts  because  of  the  ... 
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first  of  all  because  of  the  religious  point  of  view,  and  the  reason  being,  we  were 
all  Italian,  some  foreign,  and  you  can  imagine  the  prejudice  against  us.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  first  off  because  we  were  Italian,  and  second 
because  we  were  of  a  different  religion.  There  wasn't  hardly  a  week  where 
there  wasn't  some  sort  of  conflict  between  us,  and  sometimes  it  got  physical 
and  we  were  called  all  kinds  of  nasty  names  like  dagos  and  clinks  and  that  sort 
of  thing.   It  was  a  very  uncomfortable  and  unhappy  situation  for  all  of  us. 

I  remember  a  teacher  there,  they  had  two  teachers,  a  husband  and  wife  -  - 
Mrs.  Nolan  and  Mr.  Nolan.   Mr.  Nolan  took  care  of  the  punishment  and  discipline 
part  of  it,  too,  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  need  for.   Kids  would  fight  all 
the  time  in  those  days;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1  was  actually  going  to  school 
with  my  two  sisters,  Nola  and  Ernestine,  and  they  were  more  or  less 
babysitting  me  because  I  was  six  or  something  like  that  and  they  couldn't  leave 
me  home  and  I  couldn't  go  to  school  by  myself  so  I  had  to  tag  along  with  them. 
Consequently,  I  wasn't  part  of  any  class,  I  just  sat  on  a  desk,  you  see?  And  so  I 
missed  a  couple  of  years  of  actual  school  so  when  I  started  school  I  was 
already  about  two  years  behind.   I  was  eight  years  old.  That's  when  we  moved 
to  Fulton,  California  and  that's  when  I  started  school.   I  was  eight  years  old,  and 
those  were  very  interesting  years  there  because  I  -  those  were  the  beginning 
of  the  war  years,  World  War  One.   I  can  remember  very  vividly  all  the  events 
that  took  place:  about  the  troops  going  out,  taking  off  on  a  train  and  going 
away  at  night  on  the  8:00  o'clock  train,  and  all  the  women  and  mothers  would 
wave  them  off.   It  was  a  very  ...  I  can  remember  very,  very  vividly.  That  was  in 
1917?   Yeah. 

Oh,  then  we  went  to  several  schools.   I  went  to  the  Olivett  School  because  my 
parents  worked  in  the  agricultural  fields  and  they  would  have  to  move  around. 
And  in  those  days  child  labor  was  not  prohibited.  We  had  to  take  Jobs  in  the 
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fields.   We  picked  berries,  or  picked  apples,  whatever  was  in  season,  and  we 
didn't  just  do  it  for  -  just  because  they  were  there,  but  because  the  farmer 
actually  needed  us.  The  farmers  depended  on  child  labor  in  those  days,  and  in 
fact  I  can  remember  one  year  that  they  split  the  vacation  in  two  sections  so 
that  we  could  take  part  in  the  prevailing  crop.   I  can't  remember  what  it  was, 
berries  or  apples,  I  can't  remember  what  it  was.  And  when  we  got  back,  of 
course,  we  got  a  vacation  for  two  weeks  before  September  and  going  back  to 
school. 

But  child  labor  was  very  important  in  those  days,  and  the  parents  depended  on 
it  for  the  income.   It  wasn't  only  that  we  were  picking  fruit  helping  the  farmers 
and  all  that;  it  was  that  the  parents  were  depending  on  it  for  that  income. 
Same  thing  on  the  Wholer  Ranch.   It  was  a  hop  ranch  and  we  had  to  go  and  pick 
hops  and  pick  grapes,  we  picked  prunes,  whatever  was  ripe  there  at  that  time, 

BILLIE:  Well,  Peter,  was  this  only  during  summer  or  was  this  during  school  year. 

PETER:  This  was  all  year  round  because  fruit,  you  know  -  berries  were  in  May, 
apples  were  in  June,  July  and  hops  was  in  September  and  grapes  was  in  October, 
so  this  was  more  or  less  a  year  round  occupation. 

BILLIE:  So  you  did  not  go  to  school  while  you  were  working? 

PETER:  Well,  I  can't  exactly  explain  how  it  worked,  but  hops  was  not  in  school 
time  and  a  lot  of  the  kids  had  to  work  before  school  and  after  school.   It  was 
quite  a  demand  put  on  children,  but  I  remember  the  hardships  that  we  had  was 
going  to  school  at  Forestville.   It  rained,  and  when  it  rained  it  was  muddy.   You'd 
go  up  to  Cobby  Lane  and  it  was  just  a  clay  road,  a  yellow  clay  road  and  we'd  get 
all  that  stuff  all  over  us;  and  three  miles  is  a  long  hike  for  a  kid,  back  and 
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forth,  that's  six  miles  a  day. 

BILLIE:  Well,  did  you  find  the  same  kind  of  prejudice  after  you  moved  away 
from  the  Santa  Rosa  area?   Was  there  the  same  kind  of  prejudice  from  the 
other  children? 

PETER:  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  There  was  something  interesting  happened  there 
before  we  went  to  Italy.  This  was  1  924.  This  was  in  1 924.   In  1 922  Mussolini 
came  into  power  in  Italy. 

BILLIE:  Mussolini? 

PETER:  Mussolini,  yeah.  He  came  and  the  American  newspapers  and  all  pointed 
out  what  a  wonderful  guy  he  was  and  what  a  wonderful  thing  he  was  doing,  and 
it  gave  the  Italians  here  a  lift  -  sort  of  a  respite  from  the  oppression  and 
prejudice  that  we  had  before.  And  therefore,  a  lot  of  the  Italians  went  along 
and  thought  Mussolini  was  a  good  guy,  too,  because  we  felt  a  little  bit  better 
about  ourselves  at  that  time.    But  it  was  the  newspapers  that  had  pointed  out 
his  virtues  and  how  good  he  was  and  we  were  a  little  better  off.  My  education 
was  cut  off  when  I  went  to  Italy  in  1 924.  Just  at  a  time  when  I  was  supposed 
to  graduate  from  grammar  school.   So  I  never  got  a  chance  to  go  to  high  school 
very  much,  except  my  education  continued  in  Italy  where  I  learned  the  Italian 
language  and  I  learned  artwork.   But  other  than  that,  that's  all  I  had. 

BILLIE:   Did  your  parents  also  go  back  to  Italy  at  that  time? 

PETER:  Oh,  yeah,  they  took  the  whole  family. 

BILLIE:  Did  they  stay  there? 
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PETER:  Yes,  they  stayed  there.  They  stayed  there  but  I  came  back  in  1 928 
because  1  told  them  that  I  wasn't  going  to  stay  there  before  we  left.  I  could 
come  back  any  time. 

BILLIE:   How  old  were  you  then  in  1  928? 

PETER:  When  I  came  back?  Well,  when  I  came  back  I  was  about  1  9  years  old. 

BILLIE:  And  you  came  back  by  yourself? 

PETER:   Yes. 

BILLIE:   Oh,  that  took  a  lot  of  courage. 

PETER:  Not  really.  Transportation  was  really  well  developed  by  then.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  get  on  a  train,  get  off  the  train  and  get  on  a  ship. 

BILLIE:  But  what  did  you  come  back  to?  Did  you  have  a  place  to  live  here,  or 
how  did  you  support  yourself? 

PETER:  I  just  came  back.  I  wasn't  worried  about  that.  I  came  back  here,  and 
my  two  older  sisters  stayed  here,  they  didn't  go.  I  got  my  own  job  when  I  got 
back  here.  That  was  pretty  good,  a  pretty  good  arrangement. 

BILLIE:  So  what  was  it  that  you  did  -  what  kind  of  work  did  you  do? 

PETER:   When  I  got  back  I  worked  in  a  terrazzo  business.  We  worked  on  a  farm. 
We  built  the  Fox  Theater,  we  built  a  lot  of  these  places.   Some  are  torn  down 
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now,  the  Fox  Theater  is  torn  down  now.  But  I  worked  a  couple  of  years  until  the 
Depression  came  in  and  that's  really  another  big  story  I'd  like  to  go  into  sonne 
time. 

BILLIE:  What  was  it  you  did  during  the  Depression?  You  worked  for  the  WPA? 

PETER:   Well,  the  WPA  wasn't  there  immediately.   It  came  after  some  time.   It 
didn't  come  until  after  Roosevelt  was  elected,  so  by  that  time  the  Depression 
had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.   It  was  quite  a  Depression.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  dialogue  here  is.... 

BILLIE:   No,  I  think  that's  fine.  I  think  what  you've  just  told  fills  in  the  gaps 
from  when  we  started  this  interview.   I  think  when  we  started  this  interview  it 
was  pretty  much  from  the  Depression  time  on,  so  your  early  days,  that's  very 
interesting,  Peter.   Okay  I  think  we'll  pause  few  minutes  and  see  whether  there 
is  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say. 


END  OF  INTERVIEW 
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